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THREE WITNESSES AGAINST BEHAVIOURISM. 

THOUGH Sir Francis Bacon denied "sense" to material 
bodies, he appears to have lingered in an animistic estimate 
of them. " They have perception," he remarks, they have " a kind 
of election to embrace that which is most agreeable, and to exclude 
or expel that which is ingrate," and " all bodies would be alike to 
one another" if perception did not precede operation. 1 The lin- 
gering animistic tradition appears to lurk in these sentences. 
When " the loadstone draweth iron " it selects it for operation by 
a " perception," as when a man chooses an orange from a dish of 
fruit he selects it by observing its qualities. If bodies " embrace " 
the " most agreeable " or " expel that which is ingrate " they are 
conceived in psychical terms and compared to conscious beings 
who are pleased or displeased. Since the animistic habit pervaded 
the early stages of human thought and was stamped deeply into it", 
it can be encountered in Bacon without surprise. 

Animism refers all causes to personal agents, or supposes non- 
personal things to interact as if they were conscious beings. 
Whether it was " an artificial conception of certain things " which 
was shaped in Egypt and dispersed far and wide, as Elliot Smith 
suggests, 2 or whether men's imaginations universally "began to 
falsify the relations of things and the powers of nature" at a 
certain stage of development, into magic and animism, as Carveth 
Read apparently implies, 3 or whether the animistic habit was in- 
evitably involved in the beginnings of human consciousness, an- 
imism is a prevalent characteristic of human thinking. An ani- 
mist need not always think animistically and animism could, and 
did, coexist with non-animistic conceptions. But animistic habits 
of thinking constantly reveal themselves in the practices and be- 
liefs of pre-scientific thought. 

They pervade a vast assemblage of explanatory myths. Four 
men, runs a Gold Coast legend, slew a python and restored a child 

i Nat. Hist., IX, p. 800. 

2 The Evolution of the Dragon, p. 32. 

8 The Origin of Man and of His Superstitions, pp. 67, 148, 193. 
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to its parents from the stomach of the snake. To decide their 
quarrel over the skin it was tossed up in the air to see upon whom 
it would fall. It stayed up to form the sky and (for the economi- 
cal principle of making the most of materials is appreciated in 
mythology), its head became the sun, its tail became the moon and 
its spots became the stars. 1 This myth is typical of the animistic 
habit of explaining by stories. The Babylonian myth, in which 
Marduk fashions the sky from Tiamat, raises the story to a super- 
natural plane and human into superhuman actors. As Poseidon 
stirred the watery world upon Odysseus, so for animism natural 
events are urged by spiritual beings ; as the souls of men are be- 
hind their actions, so conscious beings are behind natural occur- 
rences. Where science sees only non-personal causes or a succes- 
sion of events without any conscious relation to one another, 
animism imagines personal agents or beings who behave as if they 
were, in some degree, conscious like human beings. Even if the 
fear of ghosts or spirits is not, or was not, one of the four great 
motives of human action, as Sumner says it was, 2 the early world 
was peopled animistically by conscious agents — from great gods to 
subordinate and minor spirits. It is commonly agreed that when 
savages enquire into causes they take "the turn into magic and 
animism," and that when boiling water fails to cook at high alti- 
tudes the animistic mind blames the devil in the cursed pot. 3 
Since primitive thinking is distinguished from " scientific," to use 
an intelligible though vague word, by its animistic content, ani- 
mism has been strained out during the evolution of thought. The 
straining process is perceptible in Bacon: the ubiquitous spirits, 
conscious volitional personal beings, have fled the scene, but things 
still " perceive " one another, they still have their mutual likes and 
dislikes, and thus constitute, as it were, a shadow of departing 
animism. 

The departure of animism has left one group of personal agents, 
of conscious beings who frequently distinguish objects through 
their perceptions before they act, and have both preferences and 

i Cardinall, The Natives of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, 
p. 24. 

2 Folkways, § 21. 

3 Hoernle, Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, p. 93. 
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dislikes. Animism means, for most of us, a peopling of the world 
by minds, or souls, other than human minds, and its departure 
implies that human minds stay as surely as that non-human minds 
go. Modern behaviourism seems to demand that human minds 
be bundled after the others — to assert that the spirits, ghosts and 
psychically endowed physical bodies of animistic thought have the 
same status as human minds and that all must go together. It is 
startling to discover Holt writing, " Now the inscrutable ' thought 
behind ' the actions of a man, which is the invisible secret of his 
actions, is another myth, like the myths of the nature gods and the 
vis viva" and reminding us that " ' myth ' is the accepted term to 
apply to an entity which is believed in, but which eludes empirical 
enquiry." * Carveth Read defines " imagination beliefs " as false 
beliefs depending on unverifiable imagination, and by classing ani- 
mism as an "imagination belief," justifies its condemnation as a 
myth. When, however, he says that, with qualifications, "true 
beliefs seem to rest on perception or inferences verified by percep- 
tion," 2 he does not contemplate the engulfing of human minds in 
animism and their expulsion with it because " the ' secrets behind ' 
phenomena lie in the phenomena and are to be found out by 
observing the phenomena and in no other way." 3 The spiritual 
agents of animism have been dismissed because they cannot be 
perceived in the events they are supposed to control ; Holt includes 
human minds in the dismissal because they cannot be perceived in 
events either. He offers a substitute for the " ghost-soul " in the 
" attitude and conduct " of " the body " but the " metaphysical sub- 
ject " and " its swarming progeny of egos " must go.* 

This extension of animism, as a false belief, to include human 
minds, seems to make of it an unfathomable mystery; for human 
beings, if the extension is justified, seem to be unable to conceive 
either spirits or their existence. Turgot would have stared at the 
behaviouristic commentary on his "Before man understood the 
causal connection of physical phenomena, nothing was so natural 
as to suppose they were produced by intelligent beings, invisible 

1 The Freudian Wish, pp. 85, 158. 

2 The Origin of Man and of His Superstitions, p. 72. 
s The Freudian Wish, p. 85. 

* Ibid., pp. 48, 200, 177. 
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and resembling ourselves; for what else could they have resem- 
bled?" 1 He would have stared because animism seems to be a 
mistaken ascription to physical phenomena of mental entities be- 
hind them which resemble the psychical, or spiritual, existents 
experienced in themselves by human beings. The animist appears 
to model external phenomena on himself — to discern in them be- 
ings who feel, desire, propose ends, enter upon actions and think 
as he does. He does spontaneously what Alexander reflectively 
advises as a method of studying the universe — consults his own 
mind. 2 He consults without discretion, but his animism, indis- 
crete though it may be, seems to depend upon consultation and 
consultation depends upon something to consult. Animism is an 
intelligible error as an uncircumspect choice of a model ; it appar- 
ently becomes an unintelligible mystery if there is no model to 
choose. 

" Primitive man's distinction between the body and its ghostly 
duplicate is simply the first crude formulation of that later distinc- 
tion between the physical and the psychical which in one form or 
another we are bound to accept as fundamental." 3 Animism im- 
plies in the animist a belief in the existence of the model. It 
magnifies for our inspection a belief in personal, conscious exist- 
ences which are private centres of experience, with their own 
thoughts, their own feelings, their own desires, their own inten- 
tions and their own course of conscious life. Alexander, after 
sympathising with Holt's endeavours as they are described in The 
Concept of Consciousness, remarks that his doctrine does not ex- 
plain how a fire can be "my fire."* The animist believes in an 
extra-human population of beings who can think of "my" pur- 
pose, "my" pain or "my" desire, who can believe and rejoice and 
control the events of nature. Thus animism acts as a magnifying 
glass through which we may clearly perceive the original human 
belief in private personal centres of conscious experience. The 
animist's rash belief in a multitude of non-human souls shows his 
conviction that he himself is a soul. 

1 Bury, The Idea of Progress, p. 157. 

2 Space, Time and Deity, I, pp. 8-9. 

s Kemp Smith, Phil. Rev., XXIX, p. 17. 
* Space, Time and Deity, II, pp. m. 
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If the behaviourist doctrine is sound, it can explain how animism 
succeeded in projecting upon the universal frame a picture of 
man's belief in his soul ; it must explain why " primitive thinking, 
among savage peoples in all parts of the earth, invariably bases 
itself upon a distinction between soul and body." x Its substitute 
for the soul must explain how that substitute succeeds in believing 
itself to be a soul, or, at least, it must be relieved from a necessary 
preclusion of that success. If men believe wrongly that they have 
souls, the behaviouristic equivalent for these souls must provide the 
possibility for this belief. 

Behaviourism is recognised by the direction of its gaze and the 
field of its search, as Mammon (whose character need not be 
imputed to the behaviourist) was known by his downward look. 
Social psychology inclines to an emphasis on the study of biologi- 
cal laws which govern human activity at the expense of an analysis 
of consciousness : 2 the sociologist turns from men's conscious ex- 
periences to their actions. The eyes of the biological psychologist 
wander to the actions of animals because he cannot observe their 
conscious processes and he keeps to this habit when he studies 
human minds. He thus inclines to identify the method of study- 
ing John Smith's height or body temperature with the method of 
studying his toothache (as distinct from his tooth) or his thinking 
of 9 X 7 = 63, and to reduce the distinction between knowledge of 
men's bodies and knowledge of their minds. 3 Behaviourism stud- 
ies actions — including gross bodily movements, such as running; 
all greater or lesser movements of body or limbs or features that 
can be comprised, because they are apparent to the eye, under 
gesture, such as the blow of anger or the lightening of the counte- 
nance or a barely perceptible tremor ; those more concealed move- 
ments which, like the quickening of the pulse, require special ex- 
amination to discover, or like the slight delay in a criminal's an- 
swer to a question emotionally connected with his crime, special 
apparatus to reveal; and, finally, all those processes within the 
body that, like the effects of anger upon secretions, would be usu- 
ally described as physiological. The pure behaviourist is com- 

1 Kemp Smith, op. cit., p. 9. 

2 EUwood, Sociology in its Psychological Aspects, Ch. 6. 

3 Thorndike, Animal Intelligence, pp. 7 and 12. 
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pletely absorbed in the study of bodily processes: his mental eye 
leaves "states of consciousness" entirely for the observation of 
actions that can reveal themselves to sense. The goal of psychol- 
ogy becomes the "ascertaining of such data and laws that, given 
the stimulus, psychology can predict what the response will be ; or, 
on the other hand, given the response, it can specify the nature of 
the effective stimulus." x He studies " man in action," avoids the 
" discussion of consciousness," and has need for " no reference to 
such terms as sensation, perception, attention, will, image and the 
like." 2 An emotion is for him simply "an hereditary pattern- 
reaction involving profound changes of the visceral and glandular 
systems." 3 Thinking is " subvocal talking " ; 4 " dreams are a part 
of a person's sum total of reactions " 5 and when he studies " im- 
plicit bodily processes " he is " studying thought." 6 It is certainly 
surprising, after animism has revealed in human beings a convic- 
tion that they have minds which think and feel and will, to hear 
that thought is "highly integrated bodily activity and nothing 
more." 7 All behaviourism is not as pure as Watson's when he 
assigns the functioning of separate organs to the physiologist and 
reserves for psychology their combined functioning in the whole 
man. 8 But there is a distinct behaviourist tendency in thought 
which reduces conscious or mental phenomena to phenomena ap- 
parent to sense. Its direction is indicated by the pure behaviourist 
substitution of "sub-vocal talking" for thinking, though it ex- 
presses itself in different forms and with different degrees of 
approach to the pure behaviourist ideal, and though it is deter- 
mined by other causes than the necessity for observing men's 
actions as clues to their thought which has induced many be- 
haviourists to stop at the actions and identify them with conscious- 
ness. But all thinkers who have dropped into behaviouristic 
habits will apparently have difficulty in explaining the existence 
of animism. 

i Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 10. 

2 Loc. cit., p. i. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 195. 
*Loc. cit., p. 14. 
5 Loc. cit., p. 209. 
e Loc. cit., p. 236. 
1 Loc. cit., p. 325. 
8 Loc. cit., p. 20. 
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When a dream stood at the head of Adam " whose inward ap- 
parition gently moved " his " fancy to believe " he " yet had being 
and lived " and when he waked to find " all real, as the dream had 
lively shadowed," 1 Milton prepared a problem for pure behaviour- 
ism. Adam reveals in Milton, as animism reveals in the animist, 
a belief in his private course of consciousness, in the existence of 
his own mind or soul. A dream is private to the dreamer, belong- 
ing to his own mind, and the enquiring psychologist interviews the 
dreamer, not the dream. Dreams seem to be so obviously with- 
drawn from the "sum total of reactions," unless "reactions" 
signify those conscious reactions which the pure behaviourist de- 
nies, that the pure behaviourist's account of them seems unintelli- 
gible. His verbal description to the enquiring psychologist does 
not seem to the dreamer to be his dream. His dream appears to 
him to be the same whether he reacts to questioning in English, 
Greek or Latin — whether he writes it out in prose, sings it in verse 
or portrays it with his pencil. If his dream is identical with all, 
or any one of, these reactions or with any other reaction selected 
by the pure behaviourist to be the dream, why does the dreamer 
persistently insist that the dream is precisely what cannot be ob- 
served? If the behaviourist could watch every change in the 
dreamer's brain, even to the subtlest, by a highly delicate instru- 
ment, the dreamer carries public approval with him in believing 
that his dream has not been inspected. Nor, if his dream is 
emotional, will he be satisfied with a cold reference to a " pattern- 
reaction," profound and spreading though it may be. If Daedalan 
skill constructed a moving figure so subtly that it acted fear or 
rage or affection in perfect simultation of human expression it 
would not be afraid nor raging nor affectionate. If the mech- 
anism answered a shove with a blow it would be, on behaviourist 
principles, angry; in the inveterate estimate of ordinary men it 
would be merely an automatic contrivance. If dreams and emo- 
tions are not conscious experiences distinct from any neural or 
other process, however subtle, though closely associated with such, 
why is such character ascribed to them? If there are no con- 
scious minds that have thoughts and feelings, how did the animistic 

1 Paradise Lost, Bk. 8. 
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notion arise? Pure behaviourism must resolve it into a complex 
of actions — rites, ceremonies, personal vows, prayers, songs of 
praise, confessions of faith and scattered talk. There may be no 
beings on which these human actions centre, but animists believe 
there are. If they themselves are such beings, or similar beings, 
their animism is an intelligible, though mistaken, extension of a 
belief that applies only to themselves. Perry thinks that "the 
notion of consciousness, of an inner mental life, different from, 
though mysteriously related to, the bodily life " is a superstition. 1 
'But if consciousness is physical response, if it "is merely the 
assumed metaphysical explanation of behaviour," as Swabey de- 
scribes the behaviouristic criticism of consciousness, 2 it is clear 
neither why it was assumed nor how it was possible to assume it. 
There is nothing anywhere but integrated bodily or physical re- 
sponses, says the pure behaviourist, and this applies to the belief 
in an inner consciousness. This argument "that our knowledge 
of ourselves is no different in kind from our knowledge of other 
people " 3 and the latter, in its turn, no different, in essence, from 
our knowledge of an effectively working machine, seems to con- 
flict with both an irref ragible experience and consistent logic. We 
habitually distinguish between our consciousness and any inte- 
grated system of reaction which may express that consciousness, 
and no mere integration of bodily or physical responses seems to be 
competent to regard itself as the expression of an inner conscious- 
ness and then to submerge that belief again in an integrated system 
of reaction. A pure behaviourism that "can get along without 
consciousness " * seems quite incompetent to explain why animism 
insisted on its ubiquity. " Given the propulsive energy of life in 
any animal that is endowed with imagination, it is clear that what- 
ever he finds propitious to his endeavours he will call good, and 
whatever he finds hostile to them he will call evil." 5 Pure be- 
haviourism can explain propitiousness as harmonised reactions and 
"hostile" as unharmonised reactions; the animist, whatever his 

i Swabey, Monist, July, 1920, On Realism. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bertrand Russell, The Analysis of Mind, p. 29. 
•* Watson, op. cit., p. 1. 

Little Essays from the Writings of George Santayana, p. 4. 
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errors, realises that actions can be found to be propitious and 
called good. 

All behaviourism is not pure and all behaviouristic thinkers do 
not discard or ignore consciousness. They resemble one another, 
however they have been attracted by behaviourism, in reducing the 
status of consciousness and confining its pretensions. Holt re- 
duces the mind to a "relation." 1 Consciousness is the relation 
between the living organism and the environment to which it 
.specifically responds and the organism's behaviour is a constant 
function of this relation. 2 The body knows and environing ob- 
jects are known. The objects or aspects to which the body re- 
sponds, with purposive action, are contents of consciousness, and 
between the body and these contents there is a cognitive relation 
of "awareness." 8 A behaviouristic animist who adopted Holt's 
version of mind would assign this cognitive relation of awareness 
to interacting systems which do not contain a human or other liv- 
ing body. The " perception " of one another allotted by Bacon to 
interacting bodies would correspond to such behaviouristic ani- 
mism, though Holt might not admit that " perception," or " aware- 
ness," could "precede operation." 

Though modern thought may estimate the animist as a perverse 
being, this perversity may be counted unto him for righteousness 
if he confutes the behaviourist. The dreamer, raised from dis- 
honour to honour by the psycho-analyst who has discovered his 
faculty for self-revelation, can be called after the animist as a 
second witness to discredit the behaviouristic denial of minds or 
consciousnesses. A third witness is "Laughter holding both his 
sides." This third testimony seems to turn the verdict as success- 
fully against behaviourism as the testimonies of animism and 
dreaming. If Laughter only held his sides he could be behaviour- 
ism's own witness and behaviourists have endeavoured to convince 
him that he does no more. Freud, Watson reminds us, connects 
the smile and the laugh with the release of repression, 4 and Holt 
adds that he refers them to a diversion of the censor's energy as 

1 The Freudian Wish, p. 99. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 96. 

3 Loc. cit., pp. 96-7. 

* Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 201. 
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he relaxes his hold on a suppressed wish. Holt himself considers 
the laugh to be an overflow of energy from the suppressed wish 
into the facial muscles. 1 He defines the " wish " as " a course of 
action which some mechanism of the body is set to carry out, 
whether it actually does so or not." 2 Now, though laughter is " a 
course of action," the pure behaviourist, who thinks it is only " an 
hereditary pattern-reaction," seems wilfully to ignore the mental 
or conscious aspects of the relaxation from effort that is the core 
of the mechanical motions in laughing. The titter is the essential 
ground plan of the laugh which often descends completely to it. 
We brace ourselves for effort by taking breath and we breathe out 
when relief comes — laughter is a series of inspirations interrupted 
by expirations which repeats, in rapid alternation, the preparation 
for effort by breathing in and the release of breath in relaxation 
that express an original relaxation from effort. A preparation or 
" set " of the organism to react on its surroundings, a relief from 
the necessity of so reacting and energy expended on motions con- 
fined to the body are the essence of laughing. McDougall notes 
that the impulse of laughing aims at " no change in the relation of 
the organisms to the outer world " and " terminates in, and finds 
its satisfaction in, the bodily changes produced by laughter." 3 

Now, though the mechanics of laughter is always essentially the 
same, it seems too evident that we laugh very differently on dif- 
ferent occasions for the behaviourist to be successful and ade- 
quate in his description of laughing. "Laughing," wrote Bacon, 
" hath its source from the intellect," * and Max Beerbohm, repeat- 
ing the same thought in other words, writes " The physical sensa- 
tions of laughter, on the other hand, are reached by a process 
whose starting-point is in the mind." 5 "A choir of small voices," 
wrote Washington Irving, " chanted forth an old Christmas carol " 
outside his door. When he looked out his "sudden appearance 
frightened them into mute bashfulness," then "they scampered 
away " and he " heard them laughing in triumph at their escape." 6 

i The Freudian Wish, pp. 19-20. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 4. 

3"A New Theory of Laughter"; Psyche (N.S.) ii, 4, p. 303. 

* Nat. Hist., Ch. viii, p. 721. 

g And Even Now : Laughter. 

6 The Sketch Book : Christmas Day. 
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If the children had run round the corner into a behaviourist he 
could have guessed that they laughed from relief. He might have 
perceived the scorn in the laughter of "the country of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, even unto Zebulun," as " the post passed from city 
to city," * and he might distinguish between the laugh of triumph, 
the laugh of contempt and the laugh of sheer joy or elation. He 
can realise also that when friends laugh as they meet they are not 
amused. But how can all these varieties of laughter be distin- 
guished if laughter is only " a course of action " ? If " laughter is 
equally the expression of extreme anguish and horror as of joy " z 
the pure behaviourist must appeal to the differences of "pattern- 
reaction " round the central mechanism of laughter which centres 
such opposite emotions on a single mode of expression. If it still 
seems possible to distinguish behaviouristically between laughing 
exultantly and laughing otherwise, the sense of amusement ends 
the hesitancy. Amusement, or the sense of the ludicrous or comi- 
cal, seems to escape entirely from the net of behaviourism. Bacon 
and Max Beerbohm rightly and without fear of reproof direct us 
here to the mind itself. If "Aristotle has already excellently 
denned the laughable " as " consisting of, or depending on, what 
is out of proper time and place, yet without danger or pain" 8 
amusement apparently supervenes, in a manner quite unlike a 
bodily mechanism, on a sense of inappropriateness and of danger- 
lessness which also supervene upon, without being contained in, a 
mechanical motion. 

Amusement often, if not always, depends upon a sense of incon- 
gruity and it depends upon a sense of relative insignificance or 
dangerlessness. Laughter may express a preparation for unre- 
quired effort which is evident to the behaviourist in its " pattern- 
reaction," but the amused realisation of an unnecessary purpose 
requires Sydney Smith's recipe for the improvement of humour 
by civilisation—" it must be humour of the mind, not the humour 
of the body." * The outward signs of a dull man and a wise one 
are the same, Sydney Smith again remarks, and also of a frivolous 

1 Chr. II, xxx, 10. 

2 Coleridge, Lects. and Notes on Shak. and other Eng. Poets. 

3 Coleridge, Led. on Wit and Humour. 

* Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, p. 149- 
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and of a witty one. 1 The outward signs of laughter mark many 
different experiences which cannot be identified with them because 
they can neither be appreciated nor expressed merely by consulting 
them. If " surprise is as essential to humour as it is to wit" 2 and 
appears as an element in the sense of the ludicrous or the incon- 
gruous, though it is associated with an arrest of bodily activity it 
is not identified with that arrest. A dispassionate and unemo- 
tional cosmic eye that perceived only the arrest of the body would 
have no more notion of surprise than we attribute to a machine 
when it pulls up with a sudden jerk. When we realise how com- 
pletely the amused sense of relief or incongruity would be con- 
cealed from such an eye, however meticulously it observed the 
outward manifestations of laughter, we also realise how fatal to 
the behaviourist is the testimony of "Laughter holding both his 
sides." 

Animism, dreaming and laughter witness against pure behaviour- 
ism. The behaviourist seeks the mental among the physical and, 
failing to find it, says there is only the latter. There is plenty of 
" man in action " and the student of the " course of action " in the 
"mechanism of the body" can engross apprehension with "pat- 
tern-reactions" till his eye becomes blind to the mental and the 
conscious. The remedy is a redirection of apprehension, and ani- 
mism, dreaming and laughter insist on this redirection. The 
animist, by his too enthusiastic use of his model and by his very 
errors, directs us to the mind that behaviourism ignores; the 
dreamer is admitted to a world where the behaviouristic formulae 
obviously do not apply, and the amusement of laughter is neither 
a system of bodily changes nor contained in it. Simple experi- 
ence refutes behaviourism — and animism, dreaming and laughter 
simply remind us, in a specially forcible way, of the refutation 
contained in it. 

Joshua C. Gregory. 

Bradford, England. 

i Loc. cit., p. 150. 
2 Loc. cit, p. 137. 



